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HIS Canadian number was planned 
before the present war began. There 
was no thought at that time that some of 
to tell of 
war 


the contributors would have 


Canadian education under condi 


tions. This is an unusual result and one 
which gives this number special sig 
nificance. 

Many of the contributors, and espe 
Professor William Line who as 
the Editor, 
obligations under difficult circumstances, 


cially 
sisted responded to their 
which has in large part contributed to the 
late appearance of this number. Serving 
their country, they found time to write 
for UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. We owe 
them our deepest appreciation. 


CANADIAN NUMBER 


Professor Samuel R. Laycock of the 


University of Saskatchewan is one of 
Canada’s foremost authorities in the field 
of special education. His article on “Spe 
cial Classes for Gifted Children in a 
Small City” 


periment which, as the author himself 


describes an interesting ex 


states, has proven more successful than 
has been the usual case. An interesting 
feature of this experiment in_ special 
education was the degree to which the 
community as a whole understood and 


coéperated. This may have been the cru 


cial point in the experiment which 
helped predicate the result. 
A great deal of Canada is rural 


United States; 


much more so than the 
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Alberta is definitely rural, and yet we 
find a general introduction of so-called 
‘progressive education”’ in this province. 
This is indeed a pleasant surprise to those 
who have watched the slow progress of 
“progressive education” in the States, 
even in the more urban areas where 
great changes in education could be 
better and 
easily manipulated. Miss Donalda Dickie 


afforded probably more 
discusses this remarkable step in her 
paper entitled “Enterprise Education in 
Alberta.” 

St. George’s School of Montreal seems 
to have quite definitely pioneered in 
many new ideas in education and ap- 
parently has a decided mental hygiene 
point of view. Miss Agnes Matthews 
describes how at this School the children 
are grouped, not by the usual educa- 
tional and intellectual standards but by 
the social and emotional development of 
This paper 
should have careful reading and should, 


the individual children. 
we hope, lead to future experimentation 
along these lines in the United States. 
The two papers by Dr. H. B. King, 
Chief Inspector of Schools for British Co- 
lumbia, and Miss I. McAfee of the Regal 
Road Public School of Toronto, describe 
two unique projects which are interest- 
ing demonstrations of educational prac- 
tice in distinctly rural schools. The first 
describes an interesting community dra- 
matic project in which the local school 
role, and the 


plays an important 


second, a class project in art of Canadian 
origin. 

Dr. E. A. Corbett, Director of the 
Canadian Association in Adult Educa 
tion, has a distinctly war contribution 
describing how Canadian educators have 
accepted their country’s challenge to 
their profession and how well they are 
responding. Education is not being 
neglected because of war; it is being 
mobilized to meet new needs and, to cite 
the author, to preserve Democracy to 
his country. 

Dr. Clarence M. Hincks, Director of 
the Canadian National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, has made available to 
our readers a typical example of radio 
broadcasts on the mental health of chil 
dren, sponsored by the Canadian Na 
tional Committee, which have proved 
very popular. This particular talk has 
already been given over many local 
broadcasting stations. 

We are especially indebted to Miss 
Edwina R. Embree, staff member of the 
National Committee for Mental Hy 
giene (Canada), for taking charge of the 
Department “With Books and Maga 
zines” for this particular issue. 

This number should be especially 
interesting to United States readers who 
are too little acquainted with education 
and educational practice in Canada. We 
hope our Canadian collaborators will re- 
peat a similar issue in the near future but, 
let us hope, under peace conditions. 
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SPECIAL CLASSES FOR GIFTED CHILDREN IN 
A SMALL CITY 


BY 


SAMUEL R. LAYCOCK, PH.D. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 





Dr. Samuel Laycock is one of the mental hygiene pioneers in education in Western Canada. 


He has been interested in research in this field for some years and is an authority on Special 


Education. In this article he reports his experience with classes for gifted children and indi 


cates how these classes may be carried on successfully in a relatively small community. 





HEN the tide is running strong 


against segregation of gifted children, 


it may be of interest to report the results of 


eight years of experience with special classes 
for gifted children in a small city. 

Special classes for gifted pupils were or- 
ganized in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, by the 
Superintendent of Schools in 1932 and have 
been in operation since that time. Saskatoon 
isa city of 45,000 population situated in the 
middle of the Canadian prairies. It is a dis- 
tributing centre for a farming community 
and is the site of the provincial university. 
Its extremes of wealth and poverty are not so 
great as in larger and more industrialized 


cities. 


Organizing the Class 


As a matter of expediency it was decided 
to put an I.Q. of 125 as the lower limit for 
entrance to the class and to start the class 
with pupils of two grades, four and five. 
Once the class was chosen, it continued as a 
unit for four years, that is, until the senior 
of the two grades had completed Grade 
Eight, when both grades were returned to 
regular classes. A second gifted class was 
organized in 1934 and it operates on the 
same plan. Thus four different grades are 


being taken care of at any one time. 


Believing that an essential element in the 
success of special classes consists in the edu- 
cation of public opinion, considerable prepa- 
ration was done by public addresses which 
stressed individual differences in children 
and the need for adapting the curricula and 
methods of teaching to those differences. 
The campaign was not for special classes as 
such. The public has been sufficiently well 
informed so that no public criticism has 
ever been offered during school board elec 
tions or at other times. The Saskatoon special 
classes, both for mentally retarded and for 
gifted, rest upon the security of an enlight- 
ened public opinion. 

Believing also that no new venture in 
education is likely to succeed without the 
full support of the teaching body of the 
school system, the Superintendent of 
Schools took pains to inform his teachers and 
enlist their codperation. One aspect of this 
was a request that teachers do not talk about 
the special classes before their pupils or in 
public. The theory held was that teachers 
might well be trusted with professional in- 
formation which, for the sake of the child, 
they would not discuss publicly. Physicians 
have long since learned to keep professional 
information to themselves and it was be 


lieved that teachers could do likewise. The 
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staff of the elementary schools, being a pro 
gressive group of teachers, readily gave their 
coéperation to this new enterprise. 

The Superintendent of Schools then asked 
each of his principals to recommend, after 
consultation with his staff in a staff meeting, 
the children completing grades three and 
four who might be considered as very 
bright. It was pointed out that high quality 
of mind, rather than achievement by hard 
work, was the factor to consider in making 
recommendations. Principals were encour- 
aged to submit a larger list of bright pupils 
than might be expected from the number 
of pupils in their schools. Many principals 
had intelligence test results at their dis- 
posal but the staff were asked to take the 
responsibility for recommending the gifted 
children. This method of procedure was to 
obviate the possibility of the psychologist 
choosing a child and having the teacher say 
that she did not consider him bright at all. 
It was felt that this would protect the proj- 
ect in its early stages. Doubtless a few bright 
children might be missed by the method of 
selection employed. 

All pupils recommended by the princi- 
pals were given a group intelligence test and 
those who had an I.Q. of 120 or over were 
given a Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test 
by the writer who has an honorary ranking 
of Consulting Psychologist to the Saskatoon 
School Board. On the basis of the test results, 
the school history, the physical condition of 
the child, the personality characteristics, 
and the behavior characteristics of the child, 
the psychologist made recommendations as 
to transfer of the child to the special class. 
Strict care was exercised that no child was 
excluded because of humble origin and that 
no one was included because of the position 
or prestige of his parents. 


Approximately thirty pupils were as- 





signed to each gifted class. These were drawn 
from the various schools of the city and 
brought together in one school. In each case 
the general nature of the class was discussed 
with the parents and their approval for 
transfer was obtained. They were also asked 
to codperate in safeguarding the interests of 
the child by not emphasizing the nature of 
the class to him. 


Choosing Teachers 

The success of special class work depends 
primarily on the wise choice of teachers. 
For the gifted, teachers were selected who 
had good ability, broad interests, and a wide 
background of experience. Resourcefulness, 
flexibility, and openness of mind to new 
ideas were considered essentials for teachers 


of the bright classes. 


Curriculum of the Gifted Classes 

The curriculum used was an enrichment 
of the regular curriculum which is itself a 
moderately progressive one. Enrichment has 
taken two forms: first, an enrichment in the 
material of the regular curriculum by much 
wider discussions in literature, history, and 
geography than is the case with the regular 
grades; and secondly, enrichment by wide 
use of the library, by debates, civic leagues, 
dramatization, concerts, projects, Red Cross 
activities, and the like. The method of teach- 
ing encourages initiative and creative activ- 
ity though still roughly within the bounds of 


a regular curriculum. 


The Results 
While objective measures of success are 
not available, the project is deemed highly 
successful by the Superintendent of Schools 
and by the principals of the schools con- 
cerned. It has commended itself to the 
teachers of the school system, to the public, 


and to the parents. 
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It has been claimed elsewhere that segre 
gating gifted children tends to make such 
children priggish and snobbish. That has not 
been found to be the case in Saskatoon. The 
Superintendent, the principals, and teach 
ers, are all emphatic on this point. One of the 
teachers felt that there were occasionally 
slight indications of this but that it was, if 
anything, less than in the case of gifted chil 
dren found in regular classes. The general 
consensus was that these children were less 
likely to be priggish when in a class where 
the others had superior ability than in a class 
where they easily excelled their classmates. 

With regard to the question of socializa 
tion, the Superintendent of Schools feels 
that these children mingle freely with the 
other children of their schools. No friction 
between children of special and other classes 
has been noticeable. In one school the prin 
cipal and teacher, interviewed separately, 
were both most emphatic that the gifted 
children mingled very freely with the other 
children and were very frequently given 
positions of leadership by the other pupils of 
the school. The principal and teacher both 
pointed out that most cordial relations 
existed between the pupils of the gifted 
class and the pupils of the slow-learning 
class across the hall. 

In the other school the principal and 
teacher pointed out that since these chil 
dren were gathered from all the schools of the 
city, there was a natural inclination at first 
to stick to their own group and that definite 
efforts had to be made to widen these con 
tacts. They felt that, while the special class 
pupils did tend to stick together somewhat, 
this tendency was found to no greater degree 
than was the case with other classes of the 
school. 

The teachers of the gifted have found that 


the most striking characteristic ol children 
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entering the bright class was that they were 
indiv idualists. This seemed to be due to the 
fact that each had been at the top of his own 
class in achievement and had learned to 
place a considerable and often undue em 
phasis on his personal success. The energy of 
the teacher, particularly in the early stages 
of the class, had to be definitely directed to 
developing a spirit ol cooperativeness. En 
couraging the group to contribute to the 
welfare and pleasure of others—class, school, 
home, and community—has tended to lessen 
individualism and to reduce any tendency 
towards conceit. 

Two groups of children have already 
“graduated” from the special classes aftet 
four years of work therein. These have been 
absorbed into the elementary and high 
schools without any noticeable maladjust 
ment or difficulty. Of the first group several 
are now attending University. In no case do 
any of these exhibit any lack of mingling 
freely with their fellows. On the contrary, 
they have more than their share of positions 
of leadership bestowed on them by their 
fellows. 

Only in one case did a child have to be 
excluded from the bright class because of the 
foolish enthusiasm of the parents. For the 
very great part the parents, being themselves 
an intelligent group, have co6dperated in 
helping the child to keep his own ability and 
achievements in a proper perspec tive. 

In all education, the welfare of the child 
should be the first consideration of teachers, 
principals, superintendents, school boards, 
parents, the public, and the press. A willing 
ness to accept this point of view on the part 
of the various bodies listed above has been 
the outstanding feature of the Saskatoon 
experiment. The unusual degree of codpera 
tion evinced by the community as a whole 


accounts for the success of the spec ial classes 
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in Saskatoon. While the appraisal of success 
is somewhat subjective, the fact that the 
classes are an accepted part of the school 
system and function smoothly in a small 
community where it is relatively easy to 
know the reactions of pupils and public, 
would lead to the conclusion that the work 
has been of great value to the pupils. There is 
no advertising, no labelling, and little public 
discussion of this work. 

To sum up: The Superintendent believes 
that the success of the spec ial classes depends 


on educating public opinion, the coopera 


tion of the teachers of the entire system, the 
sound educational points of view of the 
principals, and the resourcefulness and wis 
dom of the teachers of the special classes. It 
is apparent that many school systems are not 
able to put themselves under this sort of 
discipline. In a democracy, points of view 
are the result of the persuading of public 
opinion. Leadership is necessary to accom- 
plish this. If educators are able to keep the 
needs of the child paramount in their own 


thinking, they will more readily persuade 


the public to do likewise. 
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ENTERPRISE EDUCATION IN ALBERTA 


DONALDA DICKIE 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 





Miss Dickie is instructor in the Alberta Normal School at Edmonton and is one of 


the leaders in the development of the present course of studies in the province. She 


is the author of several books, including Learning to Speak and Write, Modern Prac 


tice in the Teaching of Composition, Junior Language, and a forthcoming text on the 


pedagogy of the Enterprise School. The following article epitomizes the present trend 


of the elementary schools in Alberta, and expresses clearly the value of the Enterprise 


program as a means of understanding the child. 





HE attempt to introduce a measure of 


progressive education into the elemen- 
tary schools of Alberta is just five years old. 
In many ways it is still an “‘attempt.”” Many 
of our teachers still do not know how, or are 
afraid, to use the new methods. Many of 
those who are trying to use them have failed 
to grasp the underlying philosophy and are 
content with a show of activity. On the 
other hand, it seems to the more optimistic 
temperaments among us that fair progress 
has been made. A large number of key offi- 
cials have convinced themselves of the 
soundness of the new way. More than half 
the elementary school teachers of the Prov 
ince have had one or more sessions of sum- 
mer school training in Enterprise Education. 
Inspectors report that almost half are making 
some attempt to use the new techniques. 
We have a small but steadily growing group 
of teachers who are successful in the prac- 
tice, and enthusiastic in the support, of the 
new gospel. Opposition from parents was 
slight even in the beginning and what there 
was has largely died out. Obstruction from 


rural school boards has been prevented in 


Alberta by the fact that the introduction of 


enterprise education was followed within 


the next year by the establishment of the 
‘Large Unit,” amalgamations of rural school 
districts in groups of from sixty to seventy, 
each under a central board. This reorgani- 
zation of the rural school system, which is 
now almost complete throughout the prov- 
ince, has immensely strengthened the 
hands of supervisors, instructors, and teach- 
ers charged with the introduction of the 
new methods of teaching. The central 
boards have done yeoman service to the 
cause by preferring the appointment of 
teachers trained in the new methods, pro 
viding money for books and equipment, su 
pervising the construction and installation 
of new equipment and even, in a number of 
districts, enlarging and modernizing school 
buildings to make space for enterprise 
work. Twice during the five years the 
Course of Study for the Province has been 
revised with a view to making it more pro 
gressive and the Course of Study committee 
sitting in January, 1940, making tentative 
plans for a complete revision during the 
next two years, placed itself on record as 
believing that at the end of that time the 
introductory period should be regarded as 


definitely over and that the 1943-44 course 
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should be an “‘all-out”’ Enterprise, or activ 
ity, program. 

The Enterprise School is of the so-called 
progressive type. Its purpose is to meet, not 
one, but all three of the demands made upon 
education by modern society, aiming to 
provide for: (1) the development of indi 
vidual gifts, (2) training in social behavior, 
and (3) training in skill and knowledge. To 
train the pupil to solve successfully his inter 
locked personal and social problems is the 


first function of education. 


Education for Social Behavior 


Education for social behavior is, of neces 
sity, child centered. It does not ask, ‘“‘How is 
this body of subject matter to be presented?” 
but ‘“‘What does this child need to learn in 
order to become a happy individual and a 
useful member of society?” The first need of 
every child entering school is to be accepted 
by this new group as a normal member. 
Membership in the school group, as in any 
other social institution, is bought and paid 
for. The school, like any other institution, 
is a pool of individual contributions formed 
for the distribution of social services. As in 
an adult social group, the child becomes a 
member of the school institution only by 
making a personal contribution to it. This 
contribution may be any one of an infinite 
number ol important or unimportant 
things. He may offer a gift of laughter, or of 
leadership, or he may be “good at”” some one 
subject, or move his scalp in an exciting way; 
some contribution he must make to secure 
normal membership. Exclusion has disas 
trous effects upon the personality, so parents 
and teachers should, and usually do, help 
the child in every way that they can to gain 
admission to the group. 

Having been accepted, the individual be- 


comes a participant in the soc ial experiences 
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that the group life provides, receiving from 
it the infinitely important service of training 
in social behavior. In the school group, the 
teacher is there to see. that the experiences 
and training are profitable. To insure that 
they may be so, he arranges them. The for 

mal teacher arranges experiences that are 
apart and different from those of ordinary 
life; the progressive teacher arranges ex 

periences that grow out of real life situations 
and which, therefore, give the pupil real 
practice in living. In either case the teacher 
has three kinds of experiences to provide: 
(1) Those that will develop the pupil’s in 

dividual gifts and so enable him to make his 
contribution to the group life; (2) Those 
that will give him practice in group living; 
and (3) Those that will increase his skill and 


knowledge. 


Developing the Individual’s Gifts 

The development of the individual’s gifts 
is, or should be, the earliest care of the 
state. Upon him and his gifts depend the 
quantity and quality of the contents of the 
social pool and upon this the value of the 
services it is able to provide. It is thus of 
first importance to all concerned that each 
member should develop his talents to the 
highest possible point. 

To encourage self-expression the pro 
gressive teacher furnishes his classroom with 
media and models and gives the child fre 
quent opportunities to speak, sing, dance, 
draw, paint, model, construct, build, and 
practice various handicrafts. Children do 
these things before they come to school for 
private purposes that are usually too transi 
tory to make them complete the work. The 
first step in school is to give the pupil’s crea 
tive work a public and codperative purpose. 
The class builds a house for the dolls; or 


paints a frieze to decorate the classroom; or 
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acts a play to earn money for the Red Cross. 
The larger purpose intensifies interest, de 
velops persistence, and greatly enriches the 
significance of self-expression. 

At first the young creator is content with 
his own work, noticing little difference be 
tween his rough attempts and the model. By 
the third or fourth year, however, the model 
hegins to establish itself in his ear and his eye. 
He begins to feel it to be more admirable 
than his own work and to try to imitate it. 
He now finds his technique inadequate and 
turns to the teacher for help. Thus, the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth are the years for 
training in all kinds of skill. The pupil is still 
willing to try almost anything, still pretty 
well pleased with his own product, but 
anxious to improve it, and still seeing the 
model and its superiority with increasing 
clarity. By the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
school years, he is usually ready to settle 
down to the intensive study and practice of 
the one or two things he is really good at 
and to profit by the teaching of a specialist. 

In the enterprise school, suitable individ 
ual and co6perative purposes are provided 
by the enterprises. An enterprise 7s a form of 
coéperative self-expression. Each one con 
sists of a piece of work to be done. This 
piece of work is chosen, planned, and carried 
out by the group, but much of the time is 
necessarily spent in individual creative 
work, each doing his share. The individual 
urge to create is greatly strengthened by the 
group purpose which motivates the individ 
ual’s effort and provides a use for his prod 
uct. He gets ideas, criticism, praise, physical 
help from his colleagues who are almost as 
interested in his product as he is himself. 
Working in this way, he acquires more skill 
than he would in isolated formal lessons 
and, in addition, comes gradually to be con 


scious of himself, first as an individual with a 
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gift to develop, and second as a citizen with 


a contribution to make. 


Training in Group Behavior s+ 

Training in group living is the primary 
function of modern education. Pupils who 
are to learn to adjust themselves successfully 
to any social situation need daily practice in 
solving the problems of adjustment. Enter 
prise education prov ides a series of situations 
or enterprises for them to practice upon. 
Each enterprise presents a major problem, 
as for example, the setting up of a class 
library. 

As the pupils analyze the situation, they 
discover that it resolves itself into a number 
of minor problems, such as putting on a 
play to earn money to buy books for the 
library, selecting and ordering the books, 
collecting and re-conditioning books donated 
by the neighbors, building a bookcase, doing 
the work of a librarian, learning how to use 
a library. Each of these minor problems 
must be attacked in turn, and each, as it is 
worked out, presents innumerable small 
problems of detail, requiring for their solu 
tion intelligent analysis, accurate informa 
tion, and good judgment in choosing the 
solution to be tried. When one enterprise 
has been completed, the class undertakes 
another. Thus, throughout his school career, 
the pupil daily practices the intelligent solu- 
tion of the common problems met by every 
individual in his attempt to fit himself com- 
fortably into his social group; that is, he 
learns to live by living. 

The general method of procedure in the 
enterprise is the democratic one of discus 
sion. The teacher chooses the undertaking in 
accordance with the social needs of his pupils 
and makes for his own guidance an outline 
of the probable course of the work. He then 


watches for some situation to arise in the 
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classroom that will focus the pupil’s atten- 
tion upon the problem he has in mind. If no 
such situation seems likely to arise, he 
creates one. 

Our primary enterprise, “How to Lunch 
in the Cafeteria” was a “‘natural.”” A month 
of severe weather last winter made it neces- 
sary for many children who usually went 
home at noon to lunch in the Cafeteria. It was 
reported to the second year teacher that they 
were living chiefly upon pie, the bolder 
souls even demanding coffee. The social 
situation was a serious one and cried aloud to 
be taken in hand. The teacher promptly set 
aside the enterprise she had been considering 
and initiated the “Cafeteria” simply by 
making shocked inquiry in the classroom as 
to the truth of the reports she had heard. 
The pupils admitted their guilt, admitted 
that they knew better. A very little guid- 
ance in discussion led them joyfully to under- 
take to build a play cafeteria in the classroom 
in which they could practice choosing the 


right kind of lunch. Further discussion dis- 


closed that the large problem resolved itself 


into several smaller ones: building the cafe- 
teria counter; finding out the kinds of foods 
to place on it; collecting samples and mak- 
ing models of these foods; learning to care 
for and to serve them; building a cash 
register, making money, and learning to 
make change; making signs, posters, and 
menus to advertise the foods; preparing and 
acting a play in which members chose a 
suitable lunch. The class divided itself into 
six committees to solve the first six prob- 
lems and, later, the whole class worked at 
writing and acting the play which was 
staged at 11:45 every day for a week and 
thereafter whenever called for until the 
cafeteria had to be dismantled to make way 
for the next enterprise. It will be obvious to 


any teacher or parent that the social prob 
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lems solved, the information gained, the 
skills practiced, the experiences stored up in 
the course of this enterprise were many and 


valuable. 


The Place of Skills and Facts 


To solve any problem successfully, the 
individual needs skill and knowledge. The 
skills—language, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; the information subjects—literature, 
history, geography, science, health—have 
no intrinsic value. They are useful to us, and 
we acquire them, only because they help us 
to solve our personal and social problems. 
Skills and facts are meaningful only when 
they are considered in relation to the 
problem they help to solve. The pupil’s at- 
tempt to solve the problem presented by 
the enterprise reveals to him his need of this 
skill and that item of information. He ac 
quires them both, intelligently because he 
knows why he wants them, permanently 
because he makes immediate use of them. 
Hence, in the enterprise school, although 
work upon the current social problem or 
enterprise is the chief business of the day, 
regular periods are set aside for instruction 
and practice in the skills, and the teacher 
teaches a lesson in an informational subject 
whenever it happens to be required for the 
satisfactory progress of the enterprise. 
Thus, the enterprise both motivates and 
provides natural opportunities for the prac- 
tice of the skills and for the collection of 


useful information. 


Organization of the Enterprise School 


To facilitate the carrying out of the enter 
prise program, the pupils of rural schools in 
Alberta are grouped in three “Divisions”’ 
instead of in nine grades. The first, second, 
and third year pupils form Division One; 


the fourth, fifth, and sixth year pupils, 
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Division Two; and the three senior years, 
Division Three, or the Intermediate School. 
Each Division forms a normal social group, 
that is, a group made up of individuals of 
different ages, abilities, tastes, and tem- 
peraments who must learn to work and play, 
to live together. For enterprise work the 
teacher has three classes instead of nine. 
Occasional enterprises, such as a Health 
Drive or the Christmas concert, may be 
taken with the whole school together, but 
in general, the teacher has three under- 
takings in hand, enterprises in Divisions 
One and Two and some sort of coéperative 
project in the Intermediate School. 

Usually the daily enterprise period falls 
into four parts: the planning period in 
which the pupils discuss their problems and 
plan their work for the day; the long work 
ing period when each works at his job; the 
evaluation period when they tell, or show 
what they have done and are commended, 
criticized, or helped by their colleagues; 
and finally the “clean-up” period. 

The rural teacher plans her timetable and 
working space so that the different groups 
do not interfere with one another and so 
that she may be with each in turn as she is 
needed. Some schools have already added 


small workrooms or fitted up basements for 


work purposes, and others look hopefully to 
the day when they will be able to do like 
wise. Many experienced enterprise teachers 
use the first and last hour-and-a-half or two 
hours of the day for enterprise work and the 
middle hours for the practice of the skills. 
The morning hours are used for discussion 
and planning. This often calls to attention 
the skills and information the pupils require 
for the work they are planning and moti 
vates the recess-to-noon skill practice period. 
The afternoon working period sees each 
busy with his enterprise job: research for 
information, making notes, preparing re 
ports or talks, writing letters, practicing a 
play or song, doing art, construction, or craft 
work required for the solution of the enter 
prise problem. The teacher is everywhere, 
advising, explaining, criticizing, praising, 
settling difficulties, suggesting new sources of 
information, dealing sympathetically with 
individual problems. 

Children are individuals in the Enterprise 
School and the teacher thinks of, and plans 
for, each as such. Interest is usually keen and 
the children work as long as they are al 
lowed todo so, the teacher sweeping them 
out finally with threats of being locked in for 
the night. No longer do we go “unwillingly 


to school” in Alberta. 
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THE GROUPING OF CHILDREN AT ST. GEORGE'S 
SCHOOL OF MONTREAL 


AGNES MATHEWS 


ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, MONTREAI 





Miss Mathews describes an approach to the problems of Grouping and Grading adopted 


in a small private school. While the conditions in this school differ somewhat from those 


} 


that obtain in many of our public institutions, the principles underlying the procedures 


advocated by the author are presented so clearly that their wider application offers little 


difficulty. 





HE method used in the grouping of 

children is the reflection of the school’s 
educational aims and objectives. Conse- 
quently, with the shift of emphasis from 
subject matter to children, the problem of 
grouping children has become an alive and 
much debated topic. Teachers and principals, 
accustomed to promotion on the basis of 
examination marks, find themselves in a 
quandary when there are no examinations. 
Examination marks were considered an in- 
disputable proof of a child’s progress. They 
could be relied upon. To be brought face to 
face suddenly with the idea that examina- 
tion marks, in relation to a child’s total de 
velopment, may be of relatively little value 
in placing him in his proper group, is, to 
say the least, disconcerting to those who 
have always been in a school system where 
promotion was a routinized activity. 

The best method of grouping children is 
not known. Each school system and inde 
pendent school must work out for itself a 
method satisfactory to its particular situa 
tion. The method it finally accepts will be 
an outcome of what it is trying to do for the 
children in its care. As a school clarifies its 
aims and works out better means of attain 


ing them, the method of grouping the chil 
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dren into their proper classes will be im 
proved. 

The method of grouping children at St. 
George’s School is the direct result of its 
fundamental principles. The small group of 
parents who founded the school ten years 
ago did so with a definite educational phi 
losophy in mind. The school was to empha 
size the development of the whole child. It 
was to take into account, in all of its various 
activities, the individual differences of the 
children who attended. Side by side with 
the best possible growth for each child was 
set the equally important objective of the 
development of social responsibility. The 
means of accomplishing the physical, emo 
tional, social, and intellectual development 
was to be the activity method, with its em 
phasis upon individual initiative, doing, and 
group accomplishment. 

The school started with two small groups 
of children. Today, there are six groups and 
ninety children. The age range is from three 
to twelve years. With more children and the 
same age span, more ideal grouping could be 
accomplished. St. George’s School, as othe 
schools, must accept the conditions as they 
are and do the best it can for the children 


within its present limitations. 
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Basis for Grouping 


The basis for grouping children at St. 
George’s School is the total growth of the 
whole child, with particular emphasis on 
the social and emotional development. For 
a child to live and learn in a group, he must 
be well adjusted emotionally and socially. 
\s soon as this adjustment is accomplished, 
the question of learning is only a matter of 
satisfying the child’s curiosity and interests. 
The principal duty of an elementary school 
is to provide an environment where this 
adjustment will take place. The group to 
which a child belongs is thus the group 


whicl vill best promote his growth. 


Selection of Children 


The selection of the children entering the 
school aids in the grouping. Whether or not 
a child will be accepted depends upon in 
formation obtained from a parent interview, 
from the application blank, and results of 
the intelligence test. From the data thus 
gathered, it is decided whether the school, 
with its present facilities and groups, can 
benefit the child. Even with selection, the 
children vary greatly and present many 
interesting problems in development, but 
only those problems which the teachers, 
with the advice of a psychiatrist, are capa- 
ble of handling. 

St. George’s School is able to use this 
basis of grouping because there are no group 
standards of academic work. For example, 
Group III has no minimum requirement 
in reading, arithmetic, and the social stud 
ies, but consists as far as possible of a group 
of children who, because of their develop 
ment, will and can work and play together 
with the most beneficial results for each 
child. Although there are no group stand 


ards of academic work as such, there are in- 


dividual standards of work. Each child is 
working to the best of his ability and his 
stage of dev elopment. He competes with no 
member of his group; the improvement of 
his own level of accomplishment is his ob- 
jective. Reading and arithmetic are done 
individually throughout the school. The 
project is chosen by the children and is al- 
ways broad enough so that its success calls 
for worthy contributions from all the chil 


dren. 


Development of Attitudes 


Part of the success of this method of 
grouping children depends upon the attitude 
of the children to what is generally known 
as “‘success and failure’ in school. The teach 
ers throughout the school are careful to 
build attitudes of acceptance of the intrinsic 
value of human personality. This is largely 
done by not placing too high a value upon 
success in one line of endeavor. Each child 
is made to feel that he has a place in the 
group, and that every other child has just 
as important a place in the group. If the 
teacher has respect for a child, the children 
have likewise. They grasp more easily than 
one might think the idea of individual 
differences and the necessity and desirability 
of people with different abilities. The task of 
building such attitudes among children is 
consistently done 


dificult but, when 


throughout the school, possible. 


Observation of Each Child 

Another important aspect in this group 
ing is the intimate knowledge that the 
teachers and Principal have of each child. 
The Principal meets the children daily for 
health inspection. Informal meetings with 
the children are encouraged. At this time, 
school work, or what they did at home, or 


some other outside interest is discussed 
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with the children. Again, at the dinner 
table, a splendid opportunity is afforded for 
observing the children in a free situation. 
Countless opportunities arise for an ever 
widening knowledge of the children. 

Gradually, through observation in the 
classroom, on the playground, in the free 
periods, and in all the situations that arise 
ina progressiv e school, the teachers come to 
know the individual child and his needs. 
The deductions made regarding the child are 
not left to chance. Each teacher keeps daily 
records of the children’s behavior and work. 
These notes form a developmental history of 
the child. Where possible, the teacher’s ob- 
servation and judgment is supplemented by 
tests such as intelligence tests, reading readi- 
ness tests, and achievement tests. 

The knowledge thus obtained by the 
teacher becomes much more valuable for 
guiding the child when it is augmented by 
the parent’s description of the child’s be- 
havior and interests outside of school. 
Twice a year, from her notes, the teacher 
writes a report that deals with the develop- 
ment of the child and his academic progress. 
These reports form the basis of the parent 
interviews. From such interviews, a fuller 
picture of the child’s development emerges 
than either parent or teacher could arrive at 
separately. 

That the knowledge of the individual 
child may be as great as possible, a separate 
file is kept for each one. In this file are the 
application blank, the results of tests, copies 
of the reports, and the record of all inter- 
views held with the parents. This collected 
information is used in the grouping of the 
children. 


Decisions as to Grouping 
The actual grouping is done by the 


teachers and Principal in conference. Two 
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things are kept in mind: the picture of the 
newly forming group and the child in 
relation to a particular group. In other 
words, what are the child’s needs and which 
group will best satisfy these needs? 

In a school of ninety children who are to 
be divided into six groups, a number of 
children, because of their normal physical, 
emotional, and social development, will 
naturally form the nuclei of new groups. 

The next problem is to determine in 
which groups to place the children who, 
because of some irregularity in growth, do 
not fall naturally into these groups. It is 
here that the ability of the teacher and 
Principal to understand a child is tested. 
The effect of the group upon the child and 
of the child upon the group must be con- 
sidered. In difficult cases, the parent is 
called in to attend the conference. This is 
important. If the parent is not in sympathy 
with the grouping, his attitude can do much 
to destroy the benefit which a particular 
grouping might bring a child. 


A Child in a Younger Group 


John was a brilliant boy. Academically he 
was advanced at least two years. At eight 
years of age, he was still unable to make for 
himself a place in his group. When thwarted 
by the children or teacher, his first reaction 
was to cry. He made no attempt to defend 
himself when attacked. He was interested in 
no work except that in which he excelled. 
Socially and emotionally, he was much 
younger than his years. Up to this particular 
time, his teachers had worked hard to help 
him over his difficulties, but they were of the 
opinion that in the new grouping John 
should be placed with younger children. 
The mother was called in and it was ex- 
plained to her that the important thing for 


John at the present time was not stimulation 
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of intellectual development but an environ- 
ment in which he could hold his own so- 
cially and emotionally. The mother, after 
much hesitation, agreed fully to this. After 
John had spent a happy year with this 
group, he was placed in the upper group. 
He was now much more able to find for 
himself a place in the group. During that 
year, he continued to grow satisfactorily 
emotionally and socially. The next year 
there seemed to be a tendency toward re- 
tardation in these respects. Then a very 
fortunate happening occurred. A new child 
was placed in the group, with the con- 
sequent change in the complexion of the 
group. The resulting new environment was 
what John needed. He became quickly much 


better adjusted and continued to improve. 


A Child in an Older Group 


William was another brilliant child. He 
did not make exceptional progress in his 
academic work because he was interested in 
mechanical things and did well only what 
he wanted to do. At the age of eight, he was 
still having violent temper tantrums. In his 
own age group, he was a problem. If William 
was to be kept at the school, some way must 
be found whereby he would become socially 
The 


school’s task was particularly difficult be- 


and emotionally better adjusted. 
cause codperation from the home was poor. 
After much discussion, it was decided to 
place William with a group of children who 
were much older. The experiment worked 
out as had been hoped. The older children 
admired the things William did well and 
ignored the temper tantrums. By the end of 


the year, William had made great strides in 


his social and emotional development, with 
consequent improvement in his attitude 


toward academic work. 


Grouping Has Been Satisfactory 


The emotional and social development as 
a basis of grouping has proved very satisfac- 
tory. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that it is impossible and impractical to sepa- 
rate the different phases of a child’s growth. 
The physical, emotional, social, and intel 
lectual growth are all parts of the same 
process. Instead of using school marks as 
the yardstick of the development of the 
total child, the behavior of the child as 
noted under many conditions is the device 
used to measure child development at St. 
George’s School. 

The present difficulty with this method is 
the inaccuracy of the instruments for gaug 
ing child development. We are constantly 
trying to improve our methods of observa- 
tion and of keeping records. The method em- 
ployed gives a flexible grouping that has no 
stigma attached to it. The classroom activi- 
ties allow the teacher to plan the work 
around the children’s interest. In brief, the 
work of the teacher is to know the stage of 
development that the children have reached, 
and to plan an environment that best suits 
their needs. 

This system of grouping is much more 
difficult than grouping according to marks, 
but, at the same time, much more challeng- 
ing to the teachers. Grouping is no longer an 
automatic process, but is a problem that is 
constantly before the teachers. If the pres- 
ent grouping is not satisfactory, the question 


is Why? and What changes can be made? 











EDUCATION IN CANADA DURING THE 
WAR PERIOD 


E. A. CORBETT, LL.D. 


DIRECTOR OF CANADIAN ASSOCIATION ON ADULT EDUCATION 





Dr. E. A. Corbett, as Director of the Canadian Association on Adult Education, is assisting 


the Canadian Legion to develop an educational program for enlisted men on active service. 


His work takes him frequently across Canada, and he has had an excellent opportunity since 


the beginning of the war to observe educational efforts. Dr. Corbett has achieved outstand 


ing success because of his energy, broad humanity and cultural background. 





ARLY in September, 1939, the Domin- 
ion of Canada aligned herself with the 
British Nations 


France in the Second Great World War. 


Commonwealth of and 
And, at the outset of the conflict, Canadians 
in all parts of the country asked themselves 
the soul-searching question, “How can I best 
do my bit?” For many, there was an obvi- 
ous and ready answer. Able-bodied men who 
were out of work were glad of the oppor- 
tunity to enlist in the armed forces. Medical 
men had their role to play safeguarding 
health on the home front, or attaching them- 
selves to military units. Engineers and the 
looked 


upon the mechanized divisions of the army 


mechanically-minded with favor 
that promised to play an important part in 
the European struggle. Manufacturers re- 
alized that they must meet the demands for 
increased production. And it was clear that 
farmers and miners had specific duties to 
perform. But what of the teaching profes- 
sion? Of all groups in the country, teachers, 
men teachers particularly, found it most 
difficult to map out a course that would be 
in line with the dictates of conscience and 
would take into account special training and 
experience. 

After three months of war, men and 


women in the field of education came to the 
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conclusion that they could best serve their 
country by devoting themselves whole- 
heartedly to their educational tasks in hand. 
It became obvious that to neglect the edu- 
cational needs of children would result in a 
national disaster. But there could be little 
satisfaction in carrying on the work unless 
education would direct itself toward train- 
ing in line with Canadian ideals, ideals and 
objectives that are at variance with those of 
Nazi Germany. During the last seven years, 
the aims of German education have been 
the indoctrination of youth as opposed to 
the encouragement of independent think 
ing, the graduation of boys and girls who 
would be the obedient slaves of the dictator, 
who would be insensible to human suffering, 
who would have a well-developed hatred for 
certain classes in the community and for so- 
called inferior races abroad, who would have 
learned to suppress all personal ambition in 
favor of a national ambition for the creation 
of an all-powerful state, who would look 
upon force as the desirable god, rather than 
religion, human understanding, and social 


cooperation. 


Increased Challenge to Educators 


In Canada, on the other hand, the domi 


nant aims have been democratic, wherein it 
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seemed desirable to give a foremost place to 
the development of the individual who 
would become a constructive, helpful mem- 
ber of a freedom-loving society. Specifically, 
the Canadian people have favored as the 
objective of education the provision of op- 
portunities for intellectual, emotional, so- 


cial, and all-round personality development 


to insure as far as possible the graduation of 


children who will be able to think for them- 
selves, who have developed habits of indus- 
try, who have been equipped with the 
necessary tools for communication, explora 
tion, and investigation, who have developed 
an appreciation for beauty and sensitivity to 
suffering, who have had their interest aroused 
in the factual world, together with the 
world of tomorrow, who have gained some 
understanding of themselves and of other 
people, who are as much interested in hu- 
man welfare generally as in their own lot, 
who have achieved sound physical and 
mental health, and who are geared in the 
direction of self-support and good citizen- 
ship. 

While such educational aims are by no 
means new in Canada, with the onset of war 
they have become revivified. Teachers in all 
parts of the country are dedicating them- 


selves, as never before, to their attainment. 


THE CHILD 


Continued Education for Enlisted Men 

But aside from the challenges for in 
creased educational efforts in schools and 
colleges, the war opened up another oppor 
tunity for service. Among the enlisted men 
were many who had abruptly discontinued 
academic and professional studies and who 
hoped against hope that they could pick up 
the threads of their former educational put 
suits. To meet this situation, the Canadian 
Legion, composed of men who had gone 
through the last World War and who realized 
the need for educational opportunities 
within the armed forces, appealed to the 
Canadian public for funds and, in coépera 
tion with the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, has initiated a compre 
hensive program for enlisted men. To carry 
out this project, however, a request has 
been made to the schools and colleges of 
Canada to provide instructors for the work. 
There has thus been created a splendid op 
portunity for hundreds of teachers to con 
tribute to the training and to the upbuild 
ing of the morale of men in the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force. 

There is the widespread belief in the Do- 
minion that the war is furnishing an impetus 
to the development of sounder and better 


education in this country. 














A CLASS ENTERPRISE IN CANADIAN ARTS 


I. McAFEE 


REGAL ROAD PUBLIC SCHOOL, TORONTO, ONTARIO 





Miss McAfee gives us a brief account of the activities involved in an enterprise undertaken 


by a group of senior elementary school children. The article illustrates how an interest origi- 


nating in the minds of a few pupils gathered momentum and spread to others. It led to a 


broad sweep of activity, the personal and social significance of which was at all times obvious 


to the participants. 





HE enterprise described in this short 


article was entered upon by the pupils of 


Regal Road Public School. It is difficult to 
say how many pupils participated since some 
phases of it were enjoyed by our entire com- 
munity. The description is given not be- 
cause the enterprise has many unique 
features, but merely as an illustration of a 
typical activity in a typical city school. The 
scope and nature of the undertaking turned 
out to be a little more ambitious than was 
at first contemplated, so that in some re- 
gards the program may be said to be a little 
out of the ordinary run of our usual proj- 
ects. But the principles underlying were, it 
is hoped, the same as those that pertain to 
school life generally. 

Visits to libraries and the Art Gallery had 
aroused in some of the pupils of Grade 


Eight a distinct interest in Canadian writers 


and artists. A few books and pictures of 


Canadian origin began to find their way into 
the classroom. Art catalogues were exam- 
ined. Discussions took place more and more 
frequently concerning some of the charac- 
teristic features of New World art in con- 
trast to that of the Old World, and its re- 
lationships to life and feeling here. Very soon 
a plan was conceived which aimed at making 


as comprehensive an acquaintance with 
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Canadian writers and artists as was possible 
in the time available. 

This plan involved securing the names of 
artists and writers all across the Dominion. 
By this time the whole class was intrigued, 
and other classes became interested. Letters 
were written by individual children to speci- 
fied artists, explaining the nature of the 
project, requesting a photograph, a message, 
a sample of their art, or a bit of verse or 
prose. More and more system was required 
to carry on the survey, but the children were 
equal to the task of organizing the neces- 
sary procedures. Some members of the class 
were invited to visit the studios of local 
artists, and others were able to invite artists 
to the school to talk about their work. 

The response was truly remarkable. Fas- 
cinating material, stimulating messages, and 
valuable information literally poured in and 
were duly and gratefully acknowledged. 
This encouraged in the children a desire to 
learn still more concerning the people who 
had actually corresponded with them. 
Scores of books, poems, pictures, and news- 
paper clippings were brought to class, and 
many interesting discussions were stimu- 
lated. 

The pupils were readily able to take care 
of letters and messages in large leather 
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scrapbooks which they made and in which 
they placed also their various essays on the 
people concerned. But what about the pic- 
tures? Art exhibits were held, some by the 
artists who were invited to participate in 
person, others by the children who were 
eager to share with friends the generous re 
sponse to their Canada-wide appeal. Parents 
and friends gladly paid a small fee for the 
privilege of attending. Hence money was 
available for suitable framing, and the 
Toronto Board of Education adapted the 
hall on the second floor of the school so that 
the pictures could be properly displayed. 
The details of the arrangement, however, 
were at all times the responsibility of the 
pupils, Circumstances have even necessi 
tated that the children take up the matter 
of insuring the pictures! 

Succeeding groups have, of course, added 
their contribution. Children of all ages and 
the pupils of this school for many years to 


come will derive pleasure and profit from 


the work of these pupils and inspiration from 
the creations of the writers and artists who 
so generously entered into the project. 

From the pupils’ point of view, there was 
no doubt concerning the value of all this. 
(The pupils should really be writing this 
article, but they are much too busy!) Think 
of the thrill of a real letter from Stephen 
Leacock! And what a letter! ‘““Many gen 
iuses have been touchy—Charles Dickens 
couldn’t stand the faintest criticism, a child 
could hurt him to the heart or a fool.” 
“Like what you like and don’t pretend to 
like what you don’t like.” Can you think of 
any more stimulating basis for a group dis- 
cussion on criticism, sincerity of judgment, 
tolerance, sensitiveness, literary taste, and a 
host of other problems so important in so- 
cial living? 

While we hope other schools will have 
similar or equally interesting art projects, 
we feel for the artists if many schools copy 


this procedure too literally! 
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THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY DRAMA IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


H. B. KING, PH.D. 


CHIEF INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA 





Before assuming the post of Chief Inspector of Schools for British Columbia, Dr. King was 


Principal of a High School in Vancouver where he became widely known because of the 


excellence of the extracurricular program he had developed. Since assuming office with the 


Provincial Department, he has done much to recast the Program of Studies for Elementary 


and High Schools and has collaborated with the Hon. Dr. George M. Weir, Minister of Edu- 


cation, in giving impetus to the community drama. Probably in no part of North America 


have publicly supported elementary schools in rural areas been brought to a higher degree of 


efficiency than is the case in British Columbia. Dr. King should receive considerable credit 


in this regard, 





RITISH COLUMBIA is a large Prov 

ince with but few people. To put its 
area at the easily remembered figure of four 
hundred thousand square miles would be to 
overstep strict accuracy by something more 
than twenty-five thousand square miles, but 
such an excess in two dimensions of space is 
a mere nothing to a British Columbian. In 
this vast expanse live eight hundred thou 
sand people. As half of this population lives 
in the two large urban areas of Greater 
Vancouver and Greater Victoria, each mem- 
ber of the remaining population has a square 
mile to himself. There is plenty of room for 
solitude. 

The people of the urban areas live and 
work as people live and work in towns and 
cities elsewhere in the English speaking 
world. There is the same rush of life and the 
same social and personal problems. Com- 
munity resources for a rich cultural life are 
ample if not always appreciated. 

In the vast hinterland, and along the 
highly indented fiord-like coastline, people 
are engaged, except 1n the larger towns, 1n 


the more primary occupations: the forest 
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industries, mining, farming, fruit growing, 
cattle ranching, fishing, and—in a country 


of vast distances—in transportation. The 
population springs from the English speak- 
ing stocks, with a strong infusion of conti- 
nental Europeans—mostly northern—and 
perhaps thirty thousand Orientals, immi- 
grant and Canadian born. These latter be- 
long only in a very limited degree to the 
Canadian cultural community. The popu- 
lation in general is well educated, and the 
number of exceptionally well-educated and 
widely travelled persons who may be en- 
countered even in the more remote commu- 
nities is striking. When the interests of these 
people are enlisted in community activities 
of cultural value, the results are gratifying. 

British Columbia is a country of many 
mountains, clad with forest, snow, or glacier; 
of mighty lakes and rivers; of great valleys 
and plateaus. Its rivers and coastal waters 
teem with fish. Its natural resources are 
great but dependent upon the state of the 
markets of the world. The depression, be- 
ginning about 1930, brought distress and un- 


employment. Unemployment meant physi- 














cal deterioration and threatened loss of 
morale among workless youth. This condi 
tion was at its worst when the Honorable 
Dr. George M. Weir, Minister of Educa 
tion, came to office in 1933, and brought 
from him two measures to promote physical 


well-being and mental health. 


Recreational Classes 

The first of these measures was the inaug 
uration of Provincial classes in Physical 
Education and Recreation, now known as 
the Pro-Rec. classes. These classes had a 
program similar to the well-known folk pro 
grams in Physical Education which devel 
oped in European countries and which were 
flourishing in Great Britain until the recent 
outbreak of war. While originally planned 
for unemployed youth, they have been so 
valuable and so popular that they are now 
established as a permanent feature of British 
Columbia life. About forty thousand per 
sons—men, women, and young people—are 
enrolled in the classes. That British Colum 
bia went through the depression as sanely 
and safely as was the case is in no small de 


gree attributable to this program. 


Community Drama 

The other measure was the development 
of Community Drama. The amateur drama 
had already a good foothold in British 
Columbia in both school and adult groups. 
The sophisticated Little Theatre Associa 
tions were not unknown. These were for the 
most part to be found in the larger towns and 
cities, although the Orchard Players of the 
Okanagan had developed the drama to a 
high point of technical efficiency. The re 
mote Peace River District in the extreme 
northeast of the Province, peopled with 
wheat-growers and fur-trappers, had a vigor 


ous group of dramatic clubs whose members 
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whiled away long semi-Arctic winters with 
the acting of the plays of Ibsen and Shaw. 

At this time there was employed in the 
business office of the Provincial Department 
Bullock-Webster, 


veteran of the first Great War, former actor 


of Education a Major L. 


and head of a School of Dramatic Expression 
in Victoria which had been squeezed out of 
existence by the depression. A request came 
from the Peace River District that Major 
Bullock-Webster be given leave to proceed 
to that district to adjudicate at the com 
petitive Drama Festival to be held there. 
This meant a journey of one thousand miles. 
\pparently drama meant something to the 
settlers in that remote and isolated country. 
It filled something in their lives. 

This gave Dr. Weir an idea. There were 
British 


many othe r small communities in 


Columbia where the lives of the people 
needed enrichment. Dramatization was also 
recognized as a desirable school activity, for 
which teachers need help, guidance, and 
stimulus. Accordingly in December, 1936, 


Major 


of Director of the School and Community 


3ullock-Webster assumed the duties 
Drama Branch of the Provincial Depart 
ment of Education. For the first year $4,000 
was appropriated for this work. For the 


present year $8,000 has been voted. 


Adult Drama Group 


Between 1936 and 1940 the number of 
Adult 


with 


Drama clubs and societies afhliated 
the School and Community Drama 
3ranch has increased from twenty-three to 
one hundred and seventy seven; the num 
ber of organized school drama groups has 
increased from twelve to one hundred and 
thirty-three. There are now fourteen Drama 
districts, each with its own Annual Festival. 
The 


Drama 


Director of School and Community 


provides adjudicators. Drama 
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courses and lectures have been given in vari- 
ous districts where the students enrolled are 
given training in acting and _ stagecraft. 
Complete sets of curtains and drapes are 
loaned to those centers which are short of 
equipment. A library of selected plays has 
been assembled. Copies of plays, six at a 
time, are loaned to groups which ask for 
them. During the last twelve months over 
one thousand such books have been loaned. 
About six hundred are on loan at the time 
of writing. Every mail brings inquiries about 
plays or requests for technical information. 
The Director has prepared and published 
mimeographed booklets which are in much 
demand in British Columbia, in other 
Canadian provinces, and in the United 
States. Under the auspices of the Branch a 
series of broadcasts on Dramatics has been 
given over the air by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. Competitions have 
been held annually for school essays in 
drama. There is now under way a contest 
for the writing of radio plays both for adults 
and for students. 

District competitions have led to a Pro- 
vincial Drama Festival of high excellence. 
The present war has caused the Provincial 
Festival to be dropped but the District 
Festivals are being continued. 


The Branch held two Summer Schools of 


’ 
a 
‘ 
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the Drama. This work, however, has been 
taken over by the Provincial University and 
is now being conducted during the summer 
in the University Theatre in Vancouver. 

While the Branch encourages drama 
groups in all parts of the Province, it pays 
particular attention to those in small and 
remote places. The Peace River District 
has already been mentioned. There are drama 
groups in the sparsely settled Cariboo and 
Omineca districts and in the lonely Queen 
Charlotte Islands. 


Drama and Mental Health 


No matter how beautiful the countryside 
may be, life there may be narrow. Beautiful 
scenery does not lessen personal conflict. 
The feuds of small communities are well 
known both 1n life and literature. The need 
is great for activities which take one away 
from the immediacy of time and space. 
There is need, too, for activities which com 
pel people to work together for common 
ends. Personal and social adjustment are 
thus effected. It is a fact not now to be con 
tested that the community drama activities 
of British Columbia have added to the joy 
of living, have lessened the acerbity of local 
conflicts, and have helped, where it was 
much needed, to achieve the ends of the 


movement for Mental Hygiene. 
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HE National Mental 


Hygiene in Canada is putting its shoul- 


Committee for 


der to the wheel of the war effort along with 
all the other voluntary organizations. But 
the Committee has to keep its civilian ac 
tivities alive at the same time. It is gratify 

ing to us to know that Canadian educational 
projects—ours and many others—are carry 

ing on so satisfactorily. Not only are the 
schools continuing along interesting lines, 
but Canadian educationists are still writing 
books which help in the understanding and 


education of children. 


Toward Mental Health in School ' 


This well-organized little book was writ 
ten by Dr. Myers as an introduction to the 
rich field of Mental Hygiene which to many 
teachers is still relatively unexplored. So he 
devotes himself mainly to giving in a simple 
manner in the first half of the book the facts 


about mental disability; in the second half he 


deals with the mental health problems of 


normal children. 
The book opens by facing certain facts. 


Dr. Myers asks you to realize, calmly, that 


1 Toward Mental Health in School by C. Roger 
Myers, Assistant Professor of Psychology, University 
of Toronto, and Consultant Psychologist, Depart 
ment of Health, Province of Ontario. University of 
Toronto Press, 1939, $1.00. 
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there are more occupied beds in mental hos 
pitals than in all other types of hospitals 
(including sanatoria) put together; that on 
the basis of present figures, one in every 
twenty of the population will at some time 
enter a mental institution. There follows a 
most valuable chapter on false notions, 
which dispels such persistent superstitions 
as that mental disease is all due to some one 
cause, that it is necessarily sudden in onset or 
incurable, that the mentally ill are mentally 
defective. In the chapter discussing mental 
defectives, the author takes up such pro 
posed solutions to the problem as segrega 
tion, sterilization, and special education. 
The section on mental disease touches briefly 
on the main types and their causes in very 
simple terms. Perhaps the terms are too sim 
ple. Words like “manic-depressive” and 
“dementia praecox”’ are coming into every 
day use and this would have been a good 
chance to clarify them in the minds of 
teachers. In the discussion of the prevention 
of mental illness, Dr. Myers points out that 
the type of child most often admired by 
those in authority—the shy, well-behaved 
child 
tention from the point of view of mental 
health. 


may be most in need of careful at- 


The second half of the book takes up such 
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specific problems in normal children as un- 
sociability, model behavior, defensive atti- 


tudes, and “nervousness.” 


In conclusion, 


the author discusses the role and health of 


the teacher. Taking into account the numer- 
ous and difficult tasks of the teacher, Dr. 
Myers, nonetheless, gives her some unspar- 
ing advice which could also be heeded with 
benefit by parents. He cautions teachers to 
look to themselves before blaming or nag 
ging pupils. The nervous tics of children 
annoy teachers, but what about the teacher 
who plays with her hair, thumbs the chalk, 
and the like? A teacher may laugh scornfully 
at the pitifully obvious rationalizing of a 
child, but she can never be sure that the 
children in her class don’t realize when she 
herself is indulging in her own more sophisti- 
cated evasions. Dr. Myers advises teachers 
to look for causes before treating symptoms. 
He is not in favor of military discipline in 
classes, and suggests that all teachers should 
enjoy a rich life outside of the school. 

This book, so clearly and simply put to- 
gether, will be invaluable to teachers and 
parents who have not before been exposed to 


the mental hygiene point of view. 


A Manual for Teachers 


The American Book Company informs us 
that Mental Hygiene—A Manual for Teach- 
ers by J. D. M. Griffin, S. R. Laycock, and 
W. Line, will be published in the late spring. 
This book indicates the identity of the aims 
of Modern Education with those of Mental 
Hygiene. A comprehensive view of child de- 
velopment is a fundamental tenet both of 
positive mental hygiene and of sound demo- 
cratic education. While there is some philo- 
sophical inquiry into the education and 
understanding of children, the book deals 
mainly with a mental hygiene approach for 


modern schools, suggesting practical means 
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of appraising each child’s progress. The 
forces which bear on the child’s develop 
ment—in home, school, or community 

are brought into line with the best available 
psychological knowledge. Since in all normal 
children there are some signs of inadequate 
development, the diagnostic approach is em- 
phasized and interpreted. Practical sugges- 
tions are made regarding the common prob 
lems of elementary school children. But the 
dominant stress is not so much on the so 
called problem case as on furnishing for the 
child an educational milieu in which he can 
constantly attain happiness, satisfaction, 


stimulation—in short, mental health. 


Hostages to Peace * 


We would like to announce the imminent 
publication of a new book entitled Hostages 
to Peace, by Dr. W. E. Blatz, Director of the 
Institute of Child Study at the University 
of Toronto, and famous authority on child 
training. 

Addressing himself, through letters, to an 
American mother, Dr. Blatz presents a 
searching analysis of problems in child guid 
ance which confront every parent whose 
children follow newsreels, picture maga- 
zines, the radio, conversation, and ask, 
“Why do people fight?” 

How can a school-age child of these times 
learn tolerance? Codperation? The spirit of 
compromise? What is the difference be 


fear 


and anger; prejudice and the misdirection of 


tween patriotism and nationalism; 


power—how may the present consequences 
of these be controlled in tomorrow's world? 

“T cannot emphasize too much how im- 
portant it is,” writes Dr. Blatz, “for us, as 
parents today, to avoid at any cost the stim 
ulation of hatred in our children towards 


2W. E. Blatz, Hostages to Peace. New York: Wil 
liam Morrow and Company. $2.00 














anybody. These hatreds often survive in 
fancy because there is so little opportunity 
for correcting them. The next generation, 
our own children and their children—these 
are our hope that the hatreds of past genera 
tions will die—these are our hostages to 


peace. As adults we have very little influ 
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ence today; the hatreds that we are manifest- 
ing now were let loose generations ago. But 
whatever our own behavior and whatever 
we feel are our own responsibilities now, we 
can raise our children so that they them 
selves can arrange their emotional lives to 


suit a more rational and sensible society.” 





CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 


What promises to be one of the most 
stimulating conferences held in Toronto for 


some time will convene May 3rd and 4th at 


the Royal York under the joint auspices of 


the New Education Fellowship and the 
Progressive Education Association. Among 
the speakers that have been proposed are: 
Mr. Carleton Washburne, Superintendent of 
Schools, Winnetka, Illinois, who is President 


of the Progressive Education Association; 


Mr. Harold Alberty, Director of the Univer 
sity School, Ohio State University; Dr. 
Frank Baker, President of the Milwaukee 
State Teachers College; and Dr. Earle Rugg 


of the Colorado College of Education. 


Details of the conference have not been 
arranged, but when the programs come 
out they may be obtained from Miss 
E. Middleton, 26 Duggan Avenue, 


‘Toronto. 
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CONSERVING THE MENTAL HEALTH OF CHILDREN 
A Radio Address 


CLARENCE M. HINCKS, 


GENERAL DIRECTOR, THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 
AND FIELD CONSULTANT, THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


HE late Dr. William A. White, Super- 

intendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., was responsible for the 
statement that childhood is the golden age 
for mental hygiene. And experience is teach- 
ing us the truth of this dictum. 

While many principles should be kept in 
mind in assisting children to attain robust 
mental health, reference will be made to 
only four—learning to get along with other 
people, to assume responsibility, to acquire 


hobbies, and to attain a sense of security. 


Teaching the Child to Get Along 
with Others 


The socialization of the child is important. 
It is a tragedy when children fail to get joy 
out of social contacts, when they drift into 
habits of isolation and seclusiveness. This 
trend may foster the development of a later 
nervous or mental breakdown. Indeed, many 
of the patients in mental hospitals at the 
present time afflicted with dementia praecox 
were shy, seclusive, and recessive as children. 

Because of this circumstance, enlightened 
education today takes into account the fun- 
damental need for socialization. Our best 
school authorities place emphasis upon class 
room and extra-curricular activities wherein 
children enjoy walking and playing to 
gether in groups, with opportunities for 
leadership and serving under others. 

Parents can contribute to a child’s de- 
velopment in this direction. Unforcunately, 
however, fathers and mothers may not al 
ways appreciate the significance of socializa 


tion and may on this account fail to expose 
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their children to opportunities for compan 
ionship and wholesome participation in 
groups. 

There comes to mind in this connection a 
clergyman’s daughter who was deprived of 
natural human contacts. The clergyman and 
his wife lived in a poor downtown section of 
a large city. The children in the surrounding 
neighborhood were looked upon by the 
clergyman’s wife as “dirty little ragamuffins”’ 
and unsuitable companions for her daughter. 
Play was prohibited with those in the dis 
trict, and after school hours the daughter 
was kept at home in the company of adults. 
Asa result, this girl lost a human touch with 
those of her own generation, and grew up 
into sophisticated, overserious, class-con 
scious and artificial adulthood. She has al 
ready been the victim of one nervous 
breakdown. 

It requires art on the part of the parents of 
shy, seclusive children to facilitate socializa- 
tion. The mere placing of a child in the com 
pany of other children may not be enough. 
It is frequently necessary to encourage the 
development of a hobby with such a child, a 
hobby leading to the acquisition of skills. 
And, on the basis of such a hobby, other 
children with a similar interest can be 
brought together, with group activities a 
natural consequence. 

The child who has become interested in 
stamp collecting or photography, or the 
making of radio apparatus soon discovers 
other children with similar tastes. And 
socialization is promoted. 


We realize today, as never before, the 
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need for the upbuilding of democracy 
throughout the world. To achieve progress 
in this direction, we must set the stage so 
that our children will first learn to get along 
easily and happily with people of all ages, 
classes and stations, and finally, to get to 
know, to understand, and to appreciate the 
other fellow. Through this process, democ 
racy and mental health can be built upon a 


firm foundation. 


Learning to Assume Responsibility 


Learning to assume responsibility is a 
fundamental need for all children. It is a 
habit that should be learned during the pre- 
school years, a habit as important as indus- 
triousness, consideration for others, and 
self-reliance. 

Maladjustments and many personal trage 
dies can frequently be traced back to the 
circumstance that children were spoiled and 
pampered during their early years of devel 
opment. In a genuine desire to be helpful, 
the parents of such children overprotected 
them and performed tasks that their sons 
and daughters should have done for them- 
selves. As a result, these children assumed an 
attitude of dependence on others, and when 
they left the sheltered environment of the 
home to make their own way in the world, 
they found themselves inadequate to meet 
the demands of life. With sensitive natures, 
nervous breakdowns would threaten. 

One of the best examples of effective 
training in the assumption of responsibility 
that has come to my attention was in con- 
nection with a Canadian family of eleven 
children with Scottish parents. Aside from 
one housemaid, it devolved upon the mother 
to make provision for household work and 
for the care of the children. She hit upon the 
plan of getting each child to look after him- 


self and to assume responsibility for the 


child immediately younger. The program 
worked admirably, and I have never known 
a group of better adjusted individuals. Eight 
of the children were girls, and although they 
were not all attractive physically, they all 
became happily married. Apparently their 
prospective husbands sensed the fact that 
these girls were competent, not only to look 
after themselves, but their husbands as well. 

It would seem that in small families or 
those in comfortable economic circum- 
stances, with an adequate budget for maids 
or servants, there is a tendency to do things 
for children that they can do better for 
themselves. And thus we find 


too many 


children from such homes who are ill 
equipped to stand upon their own feet. 
The modern nursery school demonstrates 
what can be done in the training of children 
to perform tasks for themselves and for 
others. In these schools, children of four and 
five years of age are taught to wait on table, 
to dress themselves, to put away toys and to 
keep classrooms neat and tidy. Children ex- 
posed to such an environment take delight 
in learning to pull their weight in the boat. 
And this form of education will prove as 
valuable to them in later life as anything 
they will acquire in their formal education 


in public schools, high schools and colleges. 


Value of Hobbies 


Hobbies and avocations contribute to 
healthy adjustment. A child who has a diver 
sity of absorbing interests is as a rule a good 
prospect from the angle of mental health. 
And each hobby leads to the acquisition of 
new skills, to the quickening of the mind 
and to the broadening of the child’s world. 

It is interesting to note that juvenile 
delinquents and children demonstrating 
other types of maladjustment have a paucity 


of compelling interests. And this circum 
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stance, among others, furnishes a reason for 
their behavior and emotional difficulties. 
Through a lack of wholesome outlets for 
their energy, they readily become candi 
dates for asocial or neurotic behavior. And 
effective treatment can frequently be insti 
tuted by intriguing such children into 
avocational pursuits. 

There comes to mind tn this connection 
the case of a 12-year-old adopted girl who 
was referred to a child guidance clinic be 
cause of school failure, sullenness in the 
home, and refusal to assume her fair share of 
personal and household responsibilities. It 
was discovered that she had better than 
average intelligence, but had never de 
veloped a hobby of any kind. When asked 
what had been the most delightful experi 
ence in her life, she replied “Listening to a 
church organ.” This furnished a_ possible 
clue in connection with her treatment. An 
arrangement was made to give her an oppor 
tunity once a week to listen to good music. 
And then membership was secured in a 
musical club in her school, with piano les 
sons as a special privilege. The child re 
sponded with enthusiasm. She had at last 
found something that satisfied the inner 
most cravings of her soul. Her temperament 
changed. She became joyful and gay. Her 
school work improved, and her difficulties in 
adjusting to her foster home disappeared. 

One of the chief values of hobbies lies in 
the fact that they furnish natural opportuni 
ties for creative self-expression. The desire 
for creation is very great among children, 
and this priceless characteristic that should 
be preserved throughout life may well be 
come attenuated without exercise. 

Because of the significance of avocations, 
parents and teachers should capitalize upon 
those occasions when children furnish indi 


cations that they are becoming interested in 
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some new line of endeavor. When given 
encouragement at the right time, Johnny 
will get launched in wood-carving, or Mary 
in dramatics, or Billy in sailing a boat. And, 
with the development ol skills, these hobbies 
will persist, perhaps to be left off for a time 
but reassumed in later life. As the individual 
gets older, these avocations may well prove 
to be oases contributing to the enjoyment of 
living. 

With the prospect of shorter working 
days because of steady technological ad 
vance, avocations will become more and 
more important in the lives of our people. 
But unless hobbies become part and parcel 
of the child’s life, they may be more difficult 
to develop when adulthood has been 


reachec 1 ° 


Importance of Sense of Security 


It is basic for mental health that children 
attain a sense of security. Nothing can be 
more disrupting to poise and adjustment 
than a feeling of uncertainty and instability. 
If the child gets the conviction that he is un 
wanted or that he does not possess an assured 
place in the scheme of things, the dice may 
be loaded in the direction of discontent, 
restlessness, and neuroticism. 

This sense of security can be fostered by 
both home and school. Parents and teachers 
can nourish this attitude by furnishing chil 
dren with evidence that they are undet 
stood, appreciated, and indeed loved. And, 
with this knowledge and conviction, chil 
dren will be prepared to face whatever ad 
ventures and uncertainties the outside 
world may impose upon them. 

It would be an interesting study to review 
the lives of great but misguided men in his 
tory who did not experience a sense of 
security during childhood, and to discover 


the devastating effects of such personal mis 
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fortune. In this connnection there comes to 
mind such a recent example as Adolf Hitler 
whose childhood was unhappy and insecure. 
And now the world is suffering because of 
the overcompensation that Hitler’s nature 
demands to right the balance of a thwarted 
youth. Affection and understanding during 
his early years might well have changed the 
course of world history. 

It is natural for parents to lavish affection 
upon their offspring and to lay the basis for 
this much-needed sense of security. There is 
danger, however, on the part of some par 
ents to let affection drift in the direction 
of sentimentality and over-solicitousness. 
When pushed to this extreme, children may 
be exposed to an influence that nourishes 
flabbiness and dependency. There is little 
danger, however, of affection buttressed by 
common sense acting other than in a whole 
some way. 

Teachers in the classroom can build up a 


sense of security by maintaining a positive, 


constructive attitude toward their pupils. 
This approach, by making the child realize 
that his strengths and aptitudes are recog 
nized and appreciated, can be counted upon 
to facilitate the development of confidence 
and assurance. On the other hand, the nega 
tive attitude as exemplified by caustic, carp 
ing criticism can undermine self-respect and 
sow the seeds of feelings of inferiority and of 
uncertainty. 

It is true that children today must be 
trained for a world of change so that they 
can meet the vicissitudes of a world in flux. 
But it is basic in this training that the home 
and the school should be firm springboards 
or havens of security from which the child 
derives strength for the adventure of life. 

If some of the principles I have touched 
upon serve as guides in the rearing of our 
children, we can count upon a reduction of 
mental and nervous disorders and the in 
creasing of the efficiency and happiness of 


the next generation. 
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AN INTERESTING LETTER 


HE following is a letter recently re- 
ceived from the principal of an Ontario 
elementary school. It illustrates perfectly 
the changing attitude of teachers toward 
problem behavior in their pupils and is pre- 


sented here without comment. 


The Editor, 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. 
Dear Sir: 

I thought you might be interested in an 
account of John who has been a perplexing 
problem to me for the past two months. 

John is 13 years old and is in Grade VIII. 
During the first term from September to 
December, he seemed to be an average pu- 
pil. However, after the Christmas vacation 
there was a decided change in his attitude. 
About two days a week he would be very 
troublesome. He would purposely slump in 
his seat and take no interest whatever in his 
work. Frequently he would start some mis- 
chief in his section of the room. Upon one 
occasion of this kind, when criticized for his 
lack of application, he stood up and boldly 
left the room. In my earlier teaching days I 
would have treated the symptom without 
trying to diagnose the trouble and would 
have punished him. 

However, in view of the fact that these 
outbursts had occurred only within the last 
month, I decided it should not be difficult to 
find the cause. I called him to the office and 
discussed the matter but he would give no 
reason for such conduct. After two such at- 
tempts I realized I would have to change my 
method of approach. Being a new principal, 
I was greatly handicapped as I did not know 
his history. 


He was one of our best senior hockey 


players. In attending the league and most of 
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the practice games I found nothing that 
would give me a “lead.” He seemed normal 
in every respect except, perhaps, inclined to 
lose his temper rather easily. Nothing un 
usual was noticed about his behavior during 
recess periods. He was popular with the 
boys and seemed quite happy. 

I then asked his mother to come to the 
school to discuss his case in the hope that | 
might find something irregular in his home 
life. She codperated to the full but could 
give me no clues. I called John to the office 
in the hope that when he saw both of us 
very much interested in his future, he might 
be frank and tell us the trouble. However, 
as before, it was of no avail. True, he wanted 
to be an aeromechanic, but expressed no en 
thusiasm to be at it. 

After he had returned to his room, I in 
quired about his early childhood. It was 
quite normal except for one thing. He had a 
decided fear of water. The mother told me 
that when he was nine years old he had had 
his appendix removed and that a very short 
time afterwards some of the boys had 
thrown him in the lake, when he became 
almost panic stricken. From that day he had 
refused to go swimming. When his chums 
were going on a camping trip, he would con 
sent to go only if they promised that when 
they went swimming they would allow him 
to go fishing and make no comments about it. 

The mother said that she remembered 
him asking if he would have to take swim 
ming at Technical School. 

At last, I thought, I had found the trou 
ble. He did not want to pass this year because 
he thought he would be forced to take swim 
ming next year as part of his physical train 
ing course. When asked if this were the 


trouble, he flatly denied it. However, I felt 
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I was on the right course, and I pointed 
out that his fear of the water was quite nat 
ural under the circumstances and that most 
people would react in the same way. | 
pointed out that men who had driven cars 
for years refused to drive again after a seri 
ous accident and pilots who had crashed 
their planes frequently “lost their nerve” 
and could not fly again. When at last he saw 
there was no disgrace in being afraid of the 
water, he finally admitted that he had been 
purposely trying to fail as he understood he 
would be compelled to take swimming next 
year at Technical School. I immediately 
called the principal of the Technical School 
to have John excused from swimming. He 
advised getting a certificate from the school 
doctor. The doctor demurred at first, sug- 
gesting that such a certificate should not be 
given unless there was some physical defect. 
In any event he said he should wait until 
next fall when the question would be re- 
viewed. I explained the circumstances and 


pointed out that it was not my intention to 


encourage John to avoid swimming. Quite 
the reverse. But I needed the reassuring ef 


fect of a certificate in order to establish 


confidence. 

When I told John that I was getting such a 
certificate for him, he was very pleased and 
promised “‘to settle down to work” and pass 
his entrance examination. John now has the 
certificate and is a different boy in the class 
room. There is little doubt that he will pass 
this June. 

Now my task is to show him the advan 
tages of being a good swimmer. I anticipate 
no difficulty. He has his certificate and 
knows he will not be forced to take swim 
ming if he does not wish to. 

I should appreciate any comments you or 
any of your readers would like to make on 
the way I have handled this boy. 

I remain, 

Yours truly, 
M. L. 
ao / the Editor, 
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We are glad to see that the contributions 


to UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD come in- 
creasingly from teachers who are reporting 
experiences in educational practice which 
look more and more toward promoting 
sound and positive child development. We 
welcome this. One of the main objectives of 
this magazine is to be a means of stimulating 
interchange of experience in this way. We 


would like more of our readers to send in 


comments or brief accounts of experiences 
that add to our understanding of children 
and look in the direction of gearing educa 
tional practices more effectively to the 
interests and needs of the child. 

We would also like suggestions as to 
how to make the magazine more useful to you. 

Address your communications to the 
Editor, UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD, 3 Joy 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HIS 


Cuit_p may be said to indicate a few of 


issue Of UNDERSTANDING THI 
the current trends in Education. An obvi 
ous conclusion is that the aims of Education 
and of Mental Hygiene are identical. While 
this has always been true ideally, at least to 
some degree, there are definite signs of an 
increased consciousness of this identity. In 
outlook and method, the schools are giving 
concrete expression to a philosophy based 
upon the developmental needsof the individ 
ual; and while the Mental Hygiene move- 
ment has undoubtedly played a great part 
in stimulating this outlook, Education is 
today giving leadership to Mental Hygiene 
in the very boldness of its conceptions and 
the vitality of its techniques. 

This intimate interplay of the two disci- 
plines is illustrated by the increasing con- 
viction, on the part of some educators, that 
Mental Hygiene can be taken directly to the 
child. By this is not meant that morbid in- 
trospection or direct and formal discussion 
of subjective psychology and mental mech- 
anisms will be undertaken. Neither does it 
mean a sentimental portrayal of abstract 
moral platitudes. It envisages a thoroughly 
straightforward attempt to enrich increas- 
ingly the child’s power of analyzing the 
problems of living, in situations that are 
being met every day, and in terms of con 
cepts and activity appropriate to the child’s 
age-level. 

Examples of the fact that Education is 
very conscious of this problem are found in 
current publications. Feder’s 4 Girl Grows 


Up is a case in point. Even at the upper 


levels of the elementary school there may be 


observed many eflective procedures whereby 
the child is led to understand, through dis 
cussion or drama, the objective significance 
of various ways of gaining personal satisfac- 
tion and social recognition. And at this 
point, not only the aims but the very prac- 
tices of Education and Mental Hygiene are 
identical. 

As an interesting example of this trend, 
the Division on Education and Mental 
Health of the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene (Canada) is exploring the pos 
sibility of utilizing talking moving pictures 
with seventh- and eighth-grade pupils as a 
means of facilitating children in gaining self- 
knowledge, in accepting themselves, in self- 
expression, and in social codperation. It is 
assumed that if children ranging in age from 
11 to 13 make headway in these phases of 
their development, a solid foundation for 
robust mental health may be laid, which will 
obviate mental and nervous maladjust- 
ments, and will increase happiness and 
efficiency. 

The technique of utilizing sound pictures 
as a stimulus for discussion of problems per- 
taining to human relationships has been de- 
veloped by the Commission for Human 
Relations of the Progressive Education 
Association. This Commission has been fur- 
nishing leadership in this field and has be- 
come increasingly intrigued with its possi- 
bilities. Most of their efforts, it is true, have 
been directed to the adolescent in high 
school. It is the purpose of the National 
Committee in Canada to develop the tech- 
nique so that it may be applicable to the 


elementary school as well. 
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